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REVIEWS 

gressivism in American pedagogy, and each, at one time or another, was 
thought of as "progressive education." Professor Meyer is aware of this, 
but at no point does he relate the movement in pedagogy to the larger 
progressive movement in American politics and social thought. Had he 
done so, he would have realized that progressive education resulted as 
much from the demands of businessmen, labor leaders, settlement workers 
and farm journalists as it did from the theorizing of professional pedagogues, 
and he would have perceived more fully both the breadth of the progres- 
sive education movement and its compelling appeal to two generations of 
Americans. 

Lawrence a. cremin, Teachers College, Columbia University 

THE JAPANESE TRADITION IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. by earl miner. 330 pp. Princeton University Press, 1958. 
$3.75. 

This imposing volume is a milestone in the study of inter-cultural rela- 
tions between Japan and the Western world. Professor Miner makes a 
general historical survey of the modifying, refreshing and enriching effect 
of Japanese literature upon British and American authors. He divides 
four centuries since Japan's first contact with the West into three cycles, 
each with the pattern of exoticism, imitation and absorption. 

The author particularly treats Ezra Pound and W. B. Yeats as the out- 
standing examples of this influence. In all, the chief merit of the book is 
the elaborate description of the influence of Haiku and Nö exerted upon 
the Western Imagists. But it also carefully evaluates the work of Lafcadio 
Hearn, showing his merits as well as his limits as interpreter of modern 
Japan. This is indeed the first exhaustive scholarship accomplished on the 
subject by an American scholar. 

Tokumoto Makita, Kanazawa University 

THE PURITAN DILEMMA: THE STORY OF JOHN WINTHROP. 

by Edmund s. Morgan, xii, 224 pp. Little, Brown & Co., 1958. $3.50. 

Professor E. S. Morgan of Yale has made his biographical study of John 
Winthrop an unusually interesting one because in Winthrop' s career he 
finds a key which opens the door to valuable insights into early American 
Puritanism. Morgan suggests that the Puritan settlers of New England 
were faced with a problem which took many forms. They had withdrawn 
from the corruptions of the English Church; they feit that they should 
make every efFort to keep their society pure in order to serve God properly. 
But such a zeal for purity soon tended to encourage men to withdraw 
from society when they saw the difficulty of keeping one's principles intact 
even in a Bible Commonwealth. The fendency if not checked would have 
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been disastrous. But the opposite course was worse; the colony could not 
renounce its mission of demonstrating to the world what God's kingdom 
on earth was like. Winthrop successfully avoided the horns of the di- 
lemma: as governor of the colony he saved Massachusetts Bay from the 
tribalism which would have resulted from unchecked Separatist tendencies, 
yet he preserved the Puritanism of the colony. 

Morgan lucidly interprets the Williams episode, the establishment of the 
Massachusetts government, indeed nearly every aspect of early Massachusetts 
history. He is almost always convincing. (An exception is perhaps his 
treatment of the development of congregationalism, recently handled more 
satisfactorily by Larzer Ziff {Huntington Library Quarterly, XX [1957], 
373-84). Mr. Morgan's book should interest anyone who is at all con- 
cerned with the nature of American Puritanism. 

everett h. emerson, Lehigh University 

THE AMERICAN BUSINESS SYSTEM, by thomas c. cochran. viii, 
227 pp. Harvard University Press, 1957. $4.75. 

American business moves through a world of paradox. Pundits use the 
term "business culture" and "modern American business civilization" as 
if these were part of some automatic immutable law of the present. And 
yet the portrait of the twentieth Century in the United States is composed 
of stroke after stroke of anti-business sentiment and legislation, brushed in 
by intellectuals, reformers, politicians, ministers, trade unionists and even 
fellow businessmen — all fearful in more or less degree that somehow busi- 
ness just might become the dominant force in this nation and that ours 
might become that business civilization which we so often label it. 

A suggestive, scholarly analysis of this paradox has been given us by 
Professor Cochran. With care he traces the development both of business 
and of attitudes toward business through the first fifty-five years of the 
present Century. He notes the ambiguous position of business — how its 
leaders are looked to for direction, and how success as a businessman 
creates suspicion and distrust from those who follow that lead. He shows, 
for instance, how business has contributed to social welfare through 
democratizing economic opportunity and uplifting material Standards, and 
how business has likewise stifled attempts at social advancement. He traces 
in detail the impact of twentieth-century events and attitudes in condition- 
ing the American businessman and tbe evolution of the businessman 
through the past several decades. 

Strictly speaking, the book should probably be classified as economic 
history; but it is much more than that, for the American business System 
in this Century is much too pervasive to assign to a narrow academic 
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